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ORIGINAL PAPERS. | 


APPLE TREE BORER. 

Mr Fessenpen—Having more than once lately 
seen in your excellent paper, and often heard in 
conversation also, by very respectable persons, on 
the subject of the “ Apple Borer” that the best 
method of destroying these insects was to “ plug 
up the holes”—and by others to fill in “ corrosive 
sublimate,” “sulphur,” &c. I suppose “ Hasty 
Pudding” would be as good as either. But, to be 
serious,—for the writer of this has probably had 
nearly as much experience in this matter as any 


did I lose a plant when the earth was properly 
and carefully moved from it. As they grew I 
carefully earthed them, but not so as to reach the 
heart—early in July I found that the grubs disap- 
peared, having assumed another form, and since 
then I have had no further trouble. 

This communication is probably neither suffi-| 
ciently explicit or written in a manner sufficiently | 
careful to have insertion in your publication, but | 
you may make any use you please of the facts. 

I am very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t 


PETER STUBBS. 





other person, for G or 8 years past,—whenever 
you see a hole about as large as a goose quill, | 
within afew inches above the surface of the | 
ground on the stem of the tree, the insect in its 
winged state has escaped—and any substance put | 
into the hole will have no effect whatever, only to} 
keep out the weather. I feel fully convinced that | 
no outward application will destroy the worm in-| 
side—they must be extracted or killed by piercing 
with a wire or some such thing—all the dead sub- 
stance should be cut out and plastered over. 

The winged insect may doubtless be prevented 
from depositing its eggs in the bark near the 
ground by some coat of tarred paper, canvas, birch 
bark, tin, lead, ora thick plaster of, lime, clay, 
dung, ashes, or any thing that would be offensive 
or make it impossible to deposit their eggs—and 
by obliging them to lay their eggs higher up on 
the stem or branches they would be more readily 
discovered by the worm castings, and therefore 
more easily got at. 

Yours, with much respect, 
NORFOLK. 

P. 8S. As it is well ascertained that the perfect 
msect leaves the tree to deposit its eggs in those | 
trees in June, an application of the -above, from 
the first of June to the middle of August at latest, 
would answer the purpose of prevention. 





(The above should have appeared several weeks 
since, but it has been mislaid—Eprror.] 








SEASON IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The past summer here has been a remarkable 
one ; the early part for the drought, and in conse- 
quence a scanty crop of hay ; and the subsequent 
part for heat and moisture, by which the crops of 
grain are at least equal to that of any season ;- 
and that of potatoes, (a very important crop indeed 
here,) surpasses any former instance. Added to 
this, the copious rains have filled the lakes and 
rivers, so that one of the staple manufactures of 
the country,—sawed lumber,—never at this seas- 
on of the year, in my recollection, was in such 
active operation. 

At the early part of the summer our gardens 
were infested greatly with grubs,—and young 
plants of every description, potatoes, cabbages. 
cucumbers, &c. were most unmercifully destroy- | 
ed; it was recommended to me to try an experi- 
ment with cabbage plants, which I did, as well as 
several of my neighbors, and it was complctely 


St. Andrews, (N. B.) Sept. 4, 1826. 


PINE TREES AND ELM TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—For several years past I have 
tried ‘to obtain the seed of Pine and Elm trees. 
frequently searching for it in the burrs of the for 
mer, and among the branches of the latter ; but in 
vain. I looked in Deane’s New England Farmer 
and other books of a similar character,—but could | 
find no answer to my inquiries. Several of my 
neighbours, as well as myself, wish to plant the 
seed, but never having seen it, nor a description of 
it, we do not of course know when it may be gath- 
ered. Any information through the medium of 
your useful paper, would be thankfully received by 
A SUBSCRIBER. | 





Remarks by the Editor.—Having had no experi- 
ence in the culture of either of the above named 
trees, we can give no information on the subject, 
excepting what we derive from books. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, under the head “ Pinus,” presents the 
following 

“ Method of Culture.—In all the sorts and varie- 
ties [of the Pine Tree] the increase is effected by | 








| planted out 





* When they come up too close, the plants should 
be thinned out in summer, the thinnings being 
immediately in a separate bed, in a 
shady place, being gently watered as there may 
be occasion. They should be set out in rows at 
the distance of four or five inches, and three or 
four inches in the rows. The tender kinds should 
be sheltered during the winter by frames or mats 
from the frosts, but with the others it is unneces- 
sary. 

“When the plants have remained in these beds 
a year or more, according to circumstances, they 
should be removed into other rows in the nursery 
at the distance of two feet, and one or more in the 
rows. In this situation they should remain till the 
periods of their being finally planted out. 

“The best season for the removal of the plants 
in all cases is towards the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of the following month. 

“ Where it can be done it is the best way not to 
let them remain too long in these nursery situa- 
tions, as the plants are always found to succeed 
best when planted out before they have acquired 
too large a growth. 

“When large plantations are to be made, it is 
advised by some to raise the plants, on a portion 
of the same ground, or as nearly similar to it as 
possible. 

“Tt is advantageous to transplant them every 
two years, by that means they form better roots, 
and such as spread out more laterally, and of 
course the plants may be afterwards removed with 
greater safety. 

“In removing the plants at all times great care 
should be taken to preserve the roots as much as 
possible, as well as all the branches, without cut- 


iting them. 


«“ When they have been finally removed they re- 


means of seeds, which may be obtained from the | quire little more trouble, it being only necessary 
well ripened cones by exposing them to the heat j to keep them perfectly free from w eeds, and sup- 
of a gentle fire, or that of the sun, in which way! porting the larger sort of ‘plants with proper 
the cells open and the seeds may readily be taken | stakes ; all the sorts should be suffered to take 
out. When the cones are not made use of in this | their own natural growth; being careful to pre- 
way, they will remain several years without the} serve their tops perfectly entire, to shoot up as 
seeds being injured, especially where they aze/| fast as possible, and to branch out in their own 


close. 

“They should be sown in the early spring months, | 
as March or the following month, on beds of fine 
earth, in a north-east aspect, or in large pots or 
boxes for the purpose of being occasionally remov- 
ed into different situations as may be found neces- 
sary. They should be covered with nets to prevent 
the birds from pecking off the tops of the young 
plants, while the husks of the seeds are upon them ; 
and be screened likewise from the heat of the sun 
at first. 

« All the sorts, except the stone pine and a few 
others, the scales of the cones of which are very 
hard, soon come up; but these frequently remain 
more than a year; the ground should therefore 
not be disturbed, being only kept clean from weeds 
in such cases. 

«“ Soaking the seeds in these cases may be use- 
ful, as well as sowing them ins d situations. 





successful, viz, to hollow the soil from below the 
heaits of the plants in a circular manner, and 


. | kept quite clean, and occasionally refreshed with 

in} ° ; 

; lwater when the season is dry, in a very gentle 
‘ water wnen th ’ 

no instance did I find that the grub ascended, nor} *~ . 7 “ 

m ”" "| manner, so as not to disturb the plants. 


«The young plants in all the sorts should be 





way, as no pruning is wanted, unless in the lower- 
most branches of particular trees which are 
thought too low and straggling, when these may 
be occasionally trimmed, cutting them close to the 
stem ; but pruning should be very sparingly prac- 
tised to these resinous trees, as lopping the 
branches contributes to retard their growth as 
well as to impair their beauty.” 

Evelyn’s Sylva, an English work of hich author- 
ity, gives the following directions for making a 
nursery of elms. The directions are adapted to 
the soil and climate of Great Britain, but perhaps 
may answer without material variation for this 
country. ; 

«“ The seed must be gathered the beginning of 
June, laid in a dry place for a few days, and then 
it will be fit tosow. After having formed the 
beds four feet wide, rake out the earth, about two 
inches deep, and sift it into the beds again, @x- 
cept leaving about half an inch of it to cover the 
seeds ; rake it level ag@in, and flat it a little with 
the back of the spade, then sow the see?s. ani! sift 
the remaining earth over them. When you have 








one ear 


i 
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sown the seeds, the beds must be hooped, and cov- | ceeded by oval, compressed, membranaceous seed- 
ered with mats to screen them from the sun; but) vessels, with entire margins, containing one oval 
when it rains take them off; and if it be very dry | compressed seed. The inner bark by infusion or 
weather, the beds must be frequently and gently | gentle boiling in water, affords a great quantity of 


watered. In about a month, many of the young) insipid mucous substance, a fact that may be of 
plants will appear ; towards September the mats, service to travellers who may lose their way in 
may be taken away, but before winter the beds’! our wilds. 

must be well weeded, and a quarter of an inch of; “ The late Dr. Josepu Strona, of Philadelphia, 
ashes sifted over them. In spring the rest will, stated, that during the time he served as surgeon 
appear ; and during the summer they must be con- | in the western army, he experienced the most hap- 
stantly weeded, frequently watered in dry weath-| py effects from the application of poultices of the 
er and have some earth sifted over them. The|elm bark to gun-shot wounds, which were soon 
February following [March or April in this coun- brought to a good suppuration, and to a disposition 
try] they must be taken out of the seed bed and; to heal. It was applied as the firstremedy. When 
planted in rows three feet asunder, and each plant tendency to mortification was evident, this bark 
at eighteen inches distance, where they are to re-, bruised, and boiled in water, produced the most 
main with the usual care of digging between the, surprising good effects. Afler repeated compara- 


rows, and hoeing the weeds in summer. 

The last American edition of Willich’s Domes- 
tic Encyclopedia contains the following observa- 
tions on the Elm. 


| tive experiments with other emollient applications, | 


as milk and bread, and linseed poultice, its superi- 
_ority was firmly established. He thinks that the 





ther, and shown, that if the bark and alburnum be 
both removed, the sap and vessels of the heart- 
wood are competent to renew the bark. This in- 
controvertibly established the circulation in the 
heart wood. 

An eminent physiologist of this day has justly 
remarked that when we consider the almost in- 
conceivable quantity of fluid thrown off by the 
leaves every 24 hours, it is impossible to doubt 
that the sap passes through the heart wood as well 
as alburnum—and as old trees have a much great- 
er proportion of heart wood to the alburnum, while 
the demand of their leaves is constantly increasing 
with their growth, more sap, in proportion, must 
pass the vessels of the heart wood in old trees than 
in younger ones. The heart wood of old trees has 
been the subject of accurate experiments for pur- 
poses of naval architecture, as to the quantity of 
fluid it contains, and its amount and weight when 
first cut is very great. Ifthe elm tree in Boston 





'mucilage is slightly sweet. He particularly stated 


j}common, for example, should be cut in June, its 


“ This beautiful tree is of great value ; and well the cases of the wounded in the action in which heart wood would be found to contain many fons’ 
adapted for planting shady walks, as it does not general Wayne defeated the Indians in August! weight of fluid which would escape in dessiccation. 
destroy the grass, and its leaves are relished by, 1794, as proving, in the most evident manner, the: In what state is that fluid, Mr Editor, in the capil- 


horses, cows, goats, hogs, and sheep, all of which 
eat them eagerly. Its wood, being hard and tough, 
is used for making axle-trees, mill-wheels, keels 
of boats, chairs, and coffins: it is also frequently 
changed by art, so as completely to resemble ma- 
hogany ; for this purpose it is sawed into thick 
planks, stained with aqua-fortis, and rubbed over 
with a tincture, of which alkanet, aloes, and spirit 
of wine, are the principal ingredients. 

“This plant affords subsistence to a variety of 
insects that prey upon it, but more particularly to 
the aphis of the elm, which generally causes the 
leaves to curl, so as to make them a secure shelter 
against the weather. No effectual method of ex- 
tirpating them has hitherto been devised. Silk- 
worms devour the leaves with great avidity ; and 
though we doubt whether they afford wholesome 
food to these insects yet when alternately given or 
mixed with lettuce, elm-leaves may become an use- 
ful substitute, in situations where the mulberry- 
tree is scarce. 

“ A decoction of the inner bark of the elm-tree, 
i! drunk freely, has sometimes procured relief in 


beneficial effects of the poultice. In old ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers and fresh burns, equal benefit was 
derived from it. In diarrhwas and dysenteries, the 
infusion of the hark was used with advantage as 
a diet drink. A soldier, who had lost his way, 
supported himself for ten days upon this mucilage 
and sassafras. ‘he red elm tree may be consider- 


medicines, exclusively, and onght to be carefully 
searched for by the medical gentlemen in the coun- 
try, and preserved from the indiscriminate axe.” 





the &th with having doubted the scientific attain- 
ments of Mr DunaMeE , and surprise is expressed 
at my doubts. 
am, at learning this state of my own mind. I was 
very explicit in saying, that “ Mr Dunamen is 
justly respected as a physiologist.” Your corres- 
pondent by omitting, I hope inadvertently, this es- 
sential part of a sentence, and by italicising the 
word “ practical” without authority from the text 
he was quoting, has wholly changed the sense, 





Mr Fessenpen—lI am charged in your paper of 


No man can be so surprised as | 


lary tubes of that tree? Is it stationary ? Does it 
disobey the laws which govern all other fluids ? 
Or does it ascend, like the thread of mercury, when 
expanded by heat? IT do not ask this question be- 
cause I wish a reply, because | know from your 
course of studies and information what the answer 
must be. Is, or is it not, a stick of old compact 


ed asa highly valuable addition to our stock of|heart wood, when dry, capable of absorbing nearly 


its own weight of fluid? If so, how does it pass ? 
and has not the living wood the same power ? 

It is not because there is any thing new in these 
remarks, that I make them, but it was necessary 
that I should explain the principles on which mj 
opinions, formerly expressed, were founded. 

Rorbury, Sept. 11, 1526. a. tm 


CEDAR APPLES. 
Mr Fessenpexn—Having seen in the 34th page 
of the 4th volume of the New England Farmer, a 
cure for worms in children, by applying the cedar 
apple, or knot, I wish to inquire through the me- 
dium of your paper, whether the apples referred to 
are such as grow upon the red cedar, about the 





inveterate dropsies. It has a bitterish taste, and|@"d made me deny Mr Duname.’s claims as a! size of common peas, or whether they are the pro- 


snbounds with a slimy juice, which is recommend- 


‘ed in nephritic cases, and also externally as an ®Ver that a man is justly esteemed as a physiologist, | in this place. 


useful application to burns. The outer bark is 
bitter, contains but little mucilage and is totally 
destitute both of smell and taste. The internal 


_man of science, which I explicitly admitted. To 


is equivalent to an averment that he is distinguish- 
ed as a man of science,—the physiology of veget- 


ables being the most difficult and profound part of | 


bark of the branches is more bitter than that of botany. 


the trunk, and is, probably on that account, more 
efficacious. It is chiefly used for cutaneous com- 


Your correspondent need be under no apprehen- 
sion of a reply ; he has taken the most effectual 


' duction of the white cedar, as there are two kinds 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
| Scituate, Sept. 11, 1226. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The white cedar is cal- 
led by botanists Pinus Cedrus. 
| the same genus as the pine tree, and is the same 
|which is usually called Cedar of Lebanon. It does 


plaints, such as the herpes, or shingles, and the | COUrse to prevent one. Although I have the most not bear berries but cones, and whether these 


leprosy. 


‘profound respect for the learning and laborious re- 


| cones possess vermifuge (worm-dispelling) proper- 


“ We have two species of the ulmus or elm, in Seareh of Mr Denamen, yet I do not feel bound | ties or not we cannot say. The red cedar is of a 
the United States, viz. the red, or slippery elm;/t® admit all his opinions, especially where they | different genus from the white cedar, and produc- 


the Ulmus Americana, or American rough-leaved | *ppear to me to be vague and incomprehensible. | es small blue berries. 


It is described by Dr Bic- 


clm of Mansnau, (Ulmus Rubra of Muhlenburg:) | Dark theories characterized the age in which he|rxow in his American Medical Botany, vol. iii. 


2d, Ulmus Molifolia, American soft-leaved elm. 
“The first mentioned species, on account of its 
many valuable properties, deserves particular men- 
tion. It rises to the height of 30 feet with a pret- 
ty strong trunk, divided into many branches, and 
covered with a light coloured rough bark. The 
leaves are oblong, oval, and sharp pointed, unequal- 
ly sawed on their edges, unequal at the base, very 
rough on their upper surface, and hairy underneath 
The flowers are produced thick upon the branch- 
©s, upon short, collected footstalks, and are suc- 





lived. One may laugh at, or even ridicule the 
Comte de Burron’s theory of the origin of the 


fragments of the sun struck off by a stray comet— 


that distinguished naturalist. ‘To M. Duname. 
the science of vegetable physiology owes more, 
perhaps, than té™fpy other man. Among other dis- 
coveries, he was the first who proved that the al- 
burnum could reproduce the bark even without the 
agency of the latter. Mr Kwsreur has gone far- 





; ; . 
‘page 49. It is by him denominated Juniperus Vir- 
\giniana. It possesses medical properties similar 


earth,—composed, as he seriously contends, of |}to those of savin, (Juniperus communis.) but less 


powerful. We cannot say which is the kind re- 


and still admit and admire the various learning of |commended for worms in children, bui believe 


there is a similarity in their properties. The ber- 
ries however of the red cedar would probably have 
a powerful operation on the human system ; and 
we should advise grent caution in administering 
them without the advice of a physician. We 
should be happy to receive information on this sub- 
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ject frou medical gentlemen or others who pos- | ble fact, that the house from which they retreated | dant, at the Hall. ‘The terms are only two dollars 
sess it. |escaped uninjured, and was the only place where | per annum, during pleasure, or $25 for life—We 

We suspect that spirits of turpentine, in proper | they could have been safe. At the last accounts, | hardly need add, that the funds thus subscribed 
doses, would answer every purpose or the said ap-/the bodies of Mr and Mrs W. and one of his ser- ,are to enable the Society to award generous Pre- 
ples, knots, or berries; but the former may not | vants had been found. “The magnitude of the /miums to Ingenuity, Mechanic Skill, and patriotic 
always be so easily procured, and requires per- ,rocks thrown down and whirled about, and the | Enterprize. {Centinel.] 
haps more care in administering. | whole desolation is horrible beyond descriptiou.” 


[Greenfield Post. } 





From Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of Agriculture 





<7 emarwe termesenener | 


| TO KEEP APPLES FOR WINTER USE. 
| Put them in casks or bins, in layers, well cover- 


ORCHARD GRASS. }ed with dry sand; each layer being covered. This 


/ oh Vv » tj , . o 3s Y | a e ° ° 
Although I have cultivated orchard grass for | preserves them from the air, from moisture, and 


several years, and have observed and heard of | 


ON WINTERING SHEEP. 
Jesse Burr, Esg.—Agreeably to your request, 
I herewith transmit a brief statement of facts and 


observations, in relation to the keeping of sheep : 
y rd Of from frost; it prevents their perishing by their and should you deem them of sufficient impor- 

many of its valuable properties, yet its superiority | ,. n perspiration, their moisture being absorbed | ‘*"e, you are at liberty to make them public, for 

| - S bas . . . . 

over every other grass, has never been so fully | hy the sand; at the same time, it preserves the | the benefit of others engaged in that important 

brought under my view as during the present sea- | ; __{ branch of agriculture. 


son. About the 20th June, Icut a crop of seed It will be recollected, that in the summer of 


From the American Farmer. 





flavour of the apples, and prevents their wilting. 
| Pippins have been kept in this manner sound and | 


from a field of orchard grass, and in mowing MY , fresh, till midsummer ; and how much longer they | 1822, the drought was severe in many parts of our 
timothy on the 21st July, (which was adjoining the | y ould have kept is not known. Any kind of sand | ©OU®try- In the county of Cayuga, where I re- 


orchard grass in a part of the same field,) my peo- 
ple were tempted by the fine swarth which the 
orchard grass afforded, to mow a part of the same 
ground from which I had saved seed about a month 
before. And although I had before witnessed the 
great rapidity of its growth, yet I was neverthe- 
less astonished in walking over the field to-day to 


‘will answer, but it must be perfectly dry. 


BOSTON FAIR. 
[Patronized by the New England Society, the 
Legislature, and the City.} 

| The PUBLIC SALES of this important Institu- 
. : . : . {tion commenced on Tuesday, the 12th inst. in the 
find the grass very nearly knee high where it had | allt oll thn ee Dietien Wieien: satel 
been closely mown only three weeks before, and a ee ee wits ; — se oe Me “4 
when the timothy adjoining ic would hardly fur-} great spirit, and under very favourable auspices. 

yh Bikes . |The company was extremely numerous, composed, 


nish a bite fora sheep. Indeed, I have no doubt i . oe : 
: \ . ° ‘besides our own citizens of many respectable and 
but that I shall, in the course of a few weeks, cist : 


as heavy a crop of hay from this same ground as | : ‘ex ak 
Sie ee and many from southern cities. The sales were 
ave ever sec 2a. ° ° “* 
ne t Ah * re of a grass which recover | brisk, and the articles, we were informed, com- 
ne yreat advanta or i ass W v 5} . . ~_ 
7 pei. re 'manded fair prices ; but sufficiently low, we trust, 
so soon from the scythe and the tooth, are so ob- | pap 
ee }to remunerate our Visiters for their trouble and 
vious as to render it unnecessary to enlarge on the | ‘ : 
¥ nine ts ; “ ‘expense. Some judgment may be formed of the 
subject ; indeed my object in making this com- | pla - 

A Ae ange , ; extent of the numbers who proposed to make pur- 
munication is barely to state the naked fact, re- teeta ‘tian tiie: Haan. dest dhe Genital Alin Blete. 
ferring those who may be desirous of more par- | i a i 4 : ; ant gh 

ew. = legues were delivered out on Monday, which being 


ticular information, to the pages of your useful), 
md: PEP ge bhi ME ing" wey ,._|found too few to supply the demand, a second 
journal, in which ample justice has been cone this | 


invaluable grass by several of your correspondents omen ser provided. = ; 
who have had longer experience and closer obser- | . be > cnnee ae sanity oa *. a hang _ 
bie s ae |justice to the display of Domestic Manufactures 
a'r an ninirasry . # 'on this occasion. The Hall of the Market House | 
sam; ID oHNpETt, clan meet ones i * is 530 feet by 50, and was filled in all parts, scarce- 
White Mountains —The Haverhill, N. H. Intel-| ly giving sufficient room for the purchasers, with | 
ligencer of the 6th inst. gives an account of a most products, and mostly with sample packages. ; We) 
tremendous and destructive slide, or avalanche of} took the pains to count the items of two of the | 
the White Mountains, on the 28th August. The ™any Catalogues in circulation—from which the | 
earth had been undermined by the heavy rains of Sales were made in regular course, without re- | 
several days prececing. he slide was near the Serve, and in strict compliance with the regulations | 





notch or gap in the mountain, and has made the | established. ’ : tas 
notch road, it is feared, utterly impassable. Mr) The public universally anticipate invaluable | 
Willey, those who read the extract from the editor | benefiis to Country and Town from the new In- | 
of the Galaxy’s visit to the White Mountains, will | stitution ;—the Patrons and Agents of which are | 
remember, kept a comfortable tavern nesr the richly entitled to the public gratitude for their | 
notch. There was a slide near his house two or | Spirit and enterprize.—The Legislature also is en- | 
three months before, which so much alarmed the | titled to thanks for its well-timed liberality in ex- 
family, that they were making preparations to empting the articles sold from the auction tax 3} 
abandon their dwelling. By this last avalanche, ; and the City, we hope, claim some share in the | 
the meadows of Mr W. containing 30 or 40 acres | offering for having provided a Hall of Exhibition 
are covered with stones and earth, and probably Which we are assured will not greatly suffer when 
rvined. The family of Mr W. who had just retir- compared with the Halls of London, or the Louvre 
ed to bed, alarmed by the roaring of the avalanche , in Paris. 

fled from ile house with the greatest precipitation | We see by an advertisment of the Secretary of 
to seek safety inthe “Camp,” a building which the New-England Society that subscription papers 
Mr Wiliey had erected us a place of refuge since for the signatures of such as are disposed to be- 
the slide of the 93¢ June. The whole family, con- | come Members of an Institution, by¥@whose labori- 


s sting of Mr W. his wife, five children and two/ ous exertions and public spirit, this Commence- 
S 


servants, were overtaken by the sliding mass of ;ment of Periodical Sales, (which we trust is the 
stones and carth, and every soul perished. The | beginning of anew era of prosperity) has been 
“ Camp ” too was destroyed, and it is a remarka- | made, are lodged with Mr Ape.eton, Superinten- 








jintelligent Dealers from other towns and States, | 


|lambs, during the winter. 


side, and in the counties adjacent, it was greater 
than in any former year, since the settlement of 
the county. Our meadows were so much parched, 
that we did not secure more than one-third of the 
hay we do in ordinary seasons. At this time, my 
flock consisted of about 500 sheep, including about 
120 lambs ; and as I had a very scanty supply of 
hay, I was obliged to resort to some expedient to 
winter my flock upon less than the usual quantity 
| of it. 

About the fifteenth of December, I commenced 
feeding them, at which time I had only about nine 
|tons of fine timothy and clover hay. I divided my 
sheep into flocks of about 100, and commenced 
giving them, say half a gill of corn per day, in the 
ear, dividing it so as to give half of itin the morn- 
ing, and the residue in the evening, except that to 
the lambs I gave nearly the same quantity of oats 
}in the sheaf. I fed in this way, until about the 
‘first of January following, when the quantity of 
‘grain was a little increased ; so that, between the 
| 15th of December and the 15th of April following, 
I actually fed to my 380 sheep, 145 bushels of 
corn, and to the 120 lambs, 40 bushels of oats, 








| which would be something less than a gill of corn 


and oats per head, per day, to both sheep and 
The flock had little 
more than enough of hay to form a cud, except 
that in extreme cold weather, I directed them to 
be full fed on hay. 

In this manner 500 sheep were wintered, with 
the loss of only three lambs ; and at the opening 
of the spring, they were in better health and con- 
dition than any flock I ever wintered in any form- 
er season since I have been engaged in rearing 
sheep and growing wool. 

I estimate the expense of keeping my flock of 
500 sheep through the winter, as follows : 

Nine tons of hay, at $7,00 - : $63,090 


145 bushels of corn, at $0.52 _ - . 755 

40 do. oats. at SON - - 7.60 
Salt with the hay, &c.~—- 5,00 
Attendance of shepherd, - - 20,00 


ccm 
#17155 


I have adopted the same course with my sheep, 


}this winter, and from letters recently received 


froin my son, who has the charge of the flock, | 

entertain a confident expectation of the same re 

sult. JEDEDIAH MORGAN, 
Cayuga, March Ve, 1824. 


The London Times states that the custom house 
duties are falling off at the rate of £100,000 per 
quarter. 
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OF EXERCISE IN “INDIGEST ION 
The exercise both of mind and body bial 
particular attention. 
The total want of exercise is not more perni- | 


| profitable invention. ‘Tt is ‘certainly w orthy ‘the 
attention of the ingenious, generally, and of manu- | 
| fucturers in particular—independently of the val- | 
‘uuble purposes to which it is. applied, it deserves 
cious than that which occasions fatigue. notice asa handsome piece of machinery. Mr 
Of the various modes of exercise, horseback is | Steward, we presume, will willingly exhibit the 
among the best when the patient is strong enough | card machine to persons interested in its success, 
not to be soon fatigued; but walking is, of all ex- | ‘who will apply at his residence in St. John, above | 
ercises the best. It is that which nature intends | Noble street. (v- S. Gaz. | 
for us. . os ’ 
When too much debility attends to bear these} AGRIC ULTURE OF THE SOUTH OF 
exertions, the gentler modes of exercise, such as FRANCE, , , . 
riding in a carriage, or sailing, should be substitu-| “ Besides the ‘ fatness’ of the olive, they reckon 
ted. in this country (the neighborhood of Avignon) | 


Any rough exercise soon after meals disturbs | four other harvests ; the hay of the artificial 
the process of digestion. It is a good rule there- | £74885, of which lucerne is the chief; with this 
fore, for the patient to avoid exercise of all kinds, 
for an hour and a half after eating—and here as 
in other instances, we still find the dictates of na- | 
ture pointing out what is best; forall animals are 
inclined to repose, after eating. 

} 





manure ; indeed, I saw at Avignon a covetousness 
of dung, much to the credit of their agricultural 
management: those who sweep the streets bring 
straw, cut into little bits about three inches long, 

Those exercises in the open air,in which the which they throw into the kennels and dirty pud- 
bodily exercise is combined with a moderate and _dles, to suck up the fertili-ing moisture. 


pleasurable exercise of the mind, are well adapted | ‘must be in great demand, and an article of the 


to this disease. 
The maxims by which the exercise of the body 


|sive gardens, they intercule, after the wheat, reap- 
is regulated are applicable to that of the mind. ped usnally at the ‘end of June, a crop of haricots 
Although it is of consequence for the debilitated | lor French beans—a standing dish during the win- 
to wo early to bed, there are few things more hurt- Iter, at all tables. J remember at how hich a price 
ful than remaining in it too long. Rising early ji had bouglit a few of these beans for seed, that 
often gives a degree of vigour which nothing else | Might have this vegetable young and green, as a 
can procure. Lying late in the morning is not on- | Side-dish, or in pickle ; yet these haricols seed, or | 
ly hurtful by the relaxations it occasions, but also the dried grain of the French bean, are the cheap- | 
by occupying that time of the day in which exer- | st food at Avignon, cheaper even than bread; 
cise is most beneficial and it was with reason that I was alarmed at iny 
It is seldom proper, all at once, to attempt the oe extravagance, when IT saw them spread in 
correction of the most injurious habits; the change , such abundance on the table in my kitchen. Ga- 
| rence or madder, is another recolte, and a source 
of great wealth. 
incendie 'wine ; which by the help of the climate and good | 
CARD-MAKING MACHINE. ‘manipulation, is, in my opinion, the best in the | 
Mr Stephen Steward, a very ingenious mechan- , world, except perhaps that of Xeres and Madeira. 
ist, of the Northern Liberties, invited us a few! “ Melons and pasties,or water melons, are here 
days since to an examination of a machine which delicious, and the food of the common people.— 
he has invented, and made for the manufacturing | ‘Bread is excellent, light, white and nutritious ; 
of cotton and woolen cards, by a single operation, | many degrees whiter than that w hich I made of 
bending and cutting the wire ofa suitable size, | 'my own “wheat i in England, though not so white, | 
piercing the leather and setting the teeth, thus! | nor so quickly dry and tasteless, as the aduiterat- 
completing a card of any desirable length or ed bread of London. 
width, with no other effort than that of turning a, “I consider French agriculture, as far as I was 
small crank, requiring about as much force as to able to observe it in the south, to be in a flourish- 
propel a small grindstone. It is probably known ing condition. They have not the grand cultiva- 


should be made with caution and judgment. 
{Dr Phillips.] 


to most persons, and indeed to all conversant with | tion: the subdivision of property, and the nature | 
They have no expen-} 
Amos Whittemore, of Cambridge, (Mass, ) many | sive plans for deluging their dripping pans. They | 


the manufacturing of cotton and woolen that Mr. | of the products forbid it. 


years since invented a machine for performing a | would regard almost as thrown ay yay, a rich plot, 
similar operation with this of Mr Steward, and/ of land given up to the fattening of sheep and bal- ; 
from a hasty examination of the present invention | locks. 
and an indistinct recollection of that of Mr Whit- they have no choice: there are water meadows, 
temore, we are not prepared to say that Mr Stew-/ Where irrigation is possible, but no pastures.— 

ard’s machine will perform more work in the gross, | Their cattle are fed on mountains and hills, wnal 


or do it better than Mr Whittemore,the advantages | poorest lands during summer, and brought home | 


claimed by Mr 8. for his invention, and they are ‘in winter. 
certainly worthy consideration, are, great simplici- | 
ty of construction, and an immense difference in| 
the cost of construction. If we are correctly i in- | pense, 
formed, a card machine of Mr Whittemore’s inven- | French (the spirit of calculation coming in aid of 
tion, costs from $700 to #1000, (we speak without | their soil and climate) succeed, in a great degree. | 
a personal knowledge)—one of Mr §8’s invention | The chattels, tock, both live and dead, be-,| 
may be finished in the best manner for about one | long to the proprietor ; ; he superintends; the land | 
hundred dollars. 


est value of produce from land at the least ex- | 
and that for ever: and in this end the! 


‘hay they fatten cattle, and make a great deal of 


Manure 


| first necessity, in a country where, besides exten- | 


Add to these harvests their! 


In the southern moiety of France, indeed, | 


“ The end of agriculture is to obtain the great- | 


| Magi ve were " pilledeghiete ; ; soit may be salu that 


land will never be well cultivated till proprietors 
‘are farmers, or farmers are proprietors; their in- 
/terests are opposite, and not to be reconciled by 
\ leases or conditions of obligations ; one desires 
immediate, the other continued profit ; but the in- 
| terest that a French proprictor has in his share of 
the produce, is not great enough to induce him to 
‘diminish his capital by deteriorating the land, 
{which the tenant always will do if he can; even 
| the material of the farm, no unimportant part of its 
i value, i is better cared for by the landlord than by 
a tenant. In short, France, in the southern par 
‘of it, is rapidly advancing towerds garden culture, 
the perfection of all cultivation, since the more @ 
farm is cultivated like a garden, the more will the 
management of it be applauded, and the greater 
will be its produce in proportion to its extent.— 
|The spade and hoe are very much used in fields, 
especially where, as is often the case, these fields 
are traversed by rows of mulberry or other trees : 
_and the vines trimmed into the form of bushes, and 
‘the garence and haricots, and lucerne in rows and 
‘drills, and the slight fences, occupying the least 
possible space, aud set rather us limits than as 
guards, give to a rich tract as much of the appear- 
}ance as it really has of the nature of a garden. 
| «The silk w orm, though silk is a most valuable 
' recolte of this country, has no connexion with agri- 
‘culture, except that this worm feeds on the leaves 
‘of the mulberry tree. These leaves are plucked 
as soon as they have attained their full spread, and 
before they are at all dried or even hardened by 


the sun. While nature is preparing the food of 


ithe silk worm, art is forcing into existence the 
worm itself. The eggs are hatched by artificial 
| heat, and from the time the worm can eat till it 
becoines a cocoon, this savoury food is administer- 
ed. The mulberry is of the white sort; but the 


fruit is hardly known to the Avignon: lis; itis of 


course destroyed by plicking off the leaves. These 
trees look very miserable w vithout leaves under 80 
fine a sky : : by the end of summer a second crop of 
leaves is plucked off, and given to cattle. 

“Tt was pleasing to me, as carrying memory 
back into former ages, to see the threshing floors 
of the Avienonais ; they are on the outside of the 
building that serves for the granary ; the sheaves 
are laid in a cirele, in the centre of which stands 
a man who drives two or more horses round over 
the ears of corn; another man stands without the 
circle to correct any irregularities in the work.” 

* * * * * * * 

“They built, while Iwas at Avignon, a very 
good abattoir (public slaughter house), near one 
of the gates of the town. “I saw here the process 
lof's -kinning an ox; air is thrown in under the skin 
by a pair of bellows, which air is then forced for- 

ward by beating the inflated hide with clubs. 
* * * *% % % * 

“French agriculture has made rapid strides 
, Within twenty years ; they procure and disperse 
improved machinery ; in the breed of their sheep 
they pay attention to the quality of the ftleece.— 


; They call the English their masters in the science 
..of agriculture, but entertain confidence, I hope 


well founded, of soon equalling those masters.” 
Four years’ reside nee in France. 





* This mode of ' theshing, if so we ‘may call it, ill 


Inthe present state of the manu-/is not worse managed on that account indeed, as iki with the garden ‘culture, and the general 


factures of our country, we cannot doubt that Mr | Pythagoras or Plato said, that states would never teulogiums of our author on the economy of French 
S. will find his card making machine a usefu! and | Ibe well governed till philosophers were kings, or | 


husbandry. 
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he September, the month of fruits and fevers, of sul. 
| 


From the New Jersey Mirror. 


try noons and dewy evenings, has commenced its 
reign of incipient desolation. The deep and opu- 
lent green of the summer verdure begins to fade 
into a variety of sickly tints under its withering 
| influence : and the dry rustling of falling leaves, 
| robbed of their juicy elasticity, and ecattered by 
every breath of the autumnal breeze, will soon be- 
gin to teach us the say bet 
our own decay. ‘here is, after all, however, a 
mellowness and a beauty in ‘the autumn landscape, 
which, to the contemplative mind, is more fascinat- 
ing than the gaudier livery of the summer. The | 
vecetation of our forests “dies like the dolphin,” 
changing to a on splendid hues ; day pours | 
its profusion of light upon us with a moderate in- 
tensity of heat; and the intellectual and physical | 
systems begin to resume the vigorous tone which 
had languished and become paralyzed under the | 
powerful influences of a vertical sun. The vintage 
and the gathering of fruits belong to this season ;' 
the grape yields its wine and the apple and the 
peach give their grateful juices ; the harvests are 
housed ; and nature pours all her annual bounties 
into the lap of man. If we were to designate the | 
period in human existence to which the month of 
September corresponds, we should select the time | 
when the hair turns grey, when the blood abates 


CURE FOR THE COLIC. 

Messrs Editors—I have for many years been 
subject to that severe, and often fatal complaint, | 
the bilious colic, and after using in vain, all the | 
usual remedies recommended by professional | 
gentlemen for the complaint, I have succeeded in| 
finding out an infallible antidote against that most 
excruciating pain, and am now happy in communi- 
cating to the public, the result of what at first, was 
merely an experiment, but has since been so often 
demonstrated, that I can confidently recommend 
it to the afflicted as a medicine worthy of their 
peculiar notice—The remedy is simply this :— 
I'ake one oz. of camphor, and dissolve it in half a 
pint of spirits of wine, let it be kept ina boitle 
well corked, and it will at all times be fit for use. 
When suffering with the colic, or when symp- 
toms indicate its approach take one tea-spoon full 
of the above mixture, and should it not remove the 
pain in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose, which I 
have invariably found to be sufficient to give im- 
mediate relief. 

N. B.—The above medicine must be taken into 
the stomach in tts undiluted state, or it will not 
have the desired effect till next day ; after suffer- 
ing with the colic a gentle dose of medicine may 
be taken, such as epsom salts, castor oil or the like. 

JOSEPHt MILLE: 


: ene. when the intemperance of the passions subsides in- 
City of Burlington, N. J. July 4. 1826. P P - 


to a calm and even course, and when 
nerve ourselves for the struggle of decay and 
death. {Nat. Jour.] 


F: ACTS WORTH KNOW ING. 

In New Englané, in the days of my grand-moth- 
er they used to preserve their ripe Watermelons 
and Green Corn, soas to have them fresh in winter 
an! spring, by placing them, till used, under their 
haystacks. his practice might perhaps be ap- 
plied usefully to some other fruits and vegetables. 

Farmers too, might easily save the flesh of 
Horses and Cows, and confer a kindness on their 
animals. in preventing the usual annoyance of Fiies 
by simply oiling the parts most exposed. Flies 
will not alight a moment on the spot, over which 
an oiled sponge or cleth has been pressed. Prob- 
ably either fish or flaxseed oil would answer ; but 
what I have known used with success was the 
Tanner’s oil. Every man who is compassionate to 
his beast, ought to know this simple remedy, and 
every Livery Stable and Country Inn ought to 
have a supply at hand for the use of Travellers. 

Ah skercanaentiatiens paper. | 


The National “Advocate. gives the following re- 
cipe for making coffee, which, it is said, will 
equal the best Mocha: we doubt it. 

Shell the common chesnut, roast and grind it as 
you do coffee grains; mix some succory or chiccory 
with the chesnut powder, as is commonly done 
with coffee, and in the same proportion and you 
will find it so palatable and pleasant that you will 
never again feel disposed to purchase foreign cof- 
fee. 

The experiment is easily tried. 





Grasshoppers. —The Troy Budget of the 15 ult. 
town of Poultney,and a considerable extent around, 


alarming. Whole fields of hay have been mowed 
after every leaf had been destroyed, leaving noth- 
ing but the stalks or straw. Cabbages are entire- 
ly divested of their leaves, and other garden veg- 
soc IETY, 'etables are destroyed. Apple trees in some places | 
This flourishing association does not depend up- entirely leafless and even apples are eaten by 
on novelty or parade for its continuance—every | them. | 
year adds a new proof of its usefulness—a new! The corn is greatly damaged. The distresses | 
excitement to its exertions, and a new feeling of|/of the farmers must be severe.” It is said that, 
encouragement from the benefits which have fol-| good cows are sold in some parts of Washington 
Six farms are already offered county for from three to five dollars ; the drought 
to the inspection of the committee appointed to ;and grasshoppers having arregee the grass, Wc. | 
that duty, and the other departments which the | 
Society have in charge are equally promising. 
[Hart. Mirror. 


cu — FOR WEAK EYES. 

Take a small lump of white copperas—say about | 
the sive of a pea: put it in a small phial, holding | 
about two ounces of water; carry this in the pocket, 
and occasionally taking out the cork, turn the phial 
up on the finger’s end, and thus bathe the eyes.— 
This will positively effect a real cure in a short 


time. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Rhode Island Society for the 

Encouragement of Domestic Industry, by William 
Hunter.—Concluded from page 43. 





| have before said that manufactures have been | 
every where introduced by the impulse of power- 
ful extraneous causes. Our capability to estab- 
lish, and with fair and judicious encouragement to | 
‘succeed in Manufactures, has undoubtedly been 
discovered by the accidents of the revolutionary 
era, in which our lot has been cast. That capa. 


salutary lesson of 


its fiery and tumultuous course through the veins, | 


we begin to | 


says—A correspondent informs us that in the! 


the ravages of these destructive insects are truly) 


‘ported at all. 


| tures 


' meadows, and meadows 





bility is now acknowledge: d—it was elicited and 
developed by events—what a sound and saga- 
cious theory suggested, is now proved as a fact. 
Are we not to improve the treasure we have 
found, merely because the convulsions of the times 
and the tempest of the revolution threw it, as it 
were, a wreck on our shores ? Is it not given to 
us in the kindness of Providence, as a compensa- 
|tion for the evils and disasters we have in a de 
gree endured from the fury of that very tempest ? 
Is it not given to us in compensation for opportu- 
nities of profit and coimercia] enterprize, from 
which we are now debarred by the present pacifi- 
le ation of Europe? For even yet it is in a two-fold 
point of view that we cught to speak of our situa- 
| tion. Affected as it was by the affairs of bellige- 
rent Europe, and reaffected as it is by the condi- 
tion of pacificated Eurepe. If our wiole popula- 
tion were to be devoted to the single pursuit of 
Agriculture, that pursuit must languish, because 
its former support, foreign commerce, now fails. 
The necessities of Europe no longer avail us.— 
(Those countries that supply us with their Manu- 
! factures, prohibit the importation of our grain and 
provisions. ‘The product of our farms on shore, 
jand more than that, of our fish and oil, the pro- 
, duct of our ocean farms, are not to us the means 
| of foreign remittance for foreign Manufactures.— 
| Buy where you can buy cheapest, is the cry of 
those opposed to Manufactures, who quote Adam 
Smith without understanding him; for to buy in 
simple honesty means payment; and if all you 
have is refused in payment, how can you buy ?— 
The argument addressed by our forefathers to the 
| British Parliament 
upon the sugar bill, is directly applicable to our 
present situation. If, said they, you will not per- 
mit us to dispose of our provisions abroad, for the 
| purpose of procuring remittances for the payment 
{of your Manufactures, we must manufacture at 
home. Just in proportion to the extent of our Ag- 
| riculture, if its products are refused by foreigners, 
{must you encourage, and in fact create, a domes- 
jtic market. ‘That can only be done by selling to 
those who are not employed in Agriculture. We 
‘shall exchange a foreign demand, which, while it 
}existed, was only casual and precarious, for a do- 
/mestic demand certain and constant. A superior 
capacity to furnish the produce of the soil, is noth. 
ing unless other countries agree to take it, or we 
can profitably consume it at home. The fruits of 








se long ago as the discussion 





‘our soil, though they will not be taken in payment 


, by the foreign, are most willingly received by the 
‘domestic manufacturer. The fine flour of Virginia 
is a good payment for the coarse cottons of Rhode 
Island. A neighborhood market is what farmers 


‘want, and that the manufacturing towns and vil- 


Perishable articles cannot be trans- 

The price of distant transportation 
absorbs the value of the hardiest. Look at the 
immense effect in any country where Manufac- 
have been established. The adjoining farms 
gradually assume a new appearance. A calculat- 
ing and scientific Agriculture commences, and the 


lages give. 


|stimulus of prompt demand converts morasses into 


into gardens." What is 
the degree and mode of protection which a wise 
and paternal government will extend for the pro- 
motion of Manufactures, is a question depending 
upon details aud niceities too minute for present 
consideration. But does not the protection of 
Manufactures to a judicious, that is to a success- 
ful degree, rest upon deeper principles than even 
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those of political economy ? Is it not founded on 


a state necessity, wh@re the interference is not to 
protect the interest of an individual, but that of a 


defence is of more importance than opulence, and 
that an independent supply of subsistence lies at 
the foundation of the means of defence. 

The truths of political economy must in their 
practical application be limited by higher maxims 
of state, to which even in theory they are held 
subordinate, as being less general. The second 


law enacted by the first Congress under the pres- 


eht Constitution, the act of the 4th of July, 1739 
for the imposition of duties, declares in preamble, 
that its object is to impose such duties as would 
render the United States independent of foreign 
nations, for military and other necessary essen- 
tial supplies. And is not clothing as necessary 
as food ? Have we so soon forgotten the distresses 
of the revolutionary army—the embarrassments 
of the last war, occasioned by a want of clothing ? 
You cannot at once establish Manufactures upon 
the event of a war, and they never will be estab- 
lished, if upon the recurrence of peace you vote 
them useless. For want of clothes and blankets, 
yourarmy must perish. For want of canvass, your 
proud Navy must lay by the wail; or else perpe- 
trating something like treason, you must trade 
covertly with your enemy, giving him aid and 
comfort, sustain his resources and help him to the 
means of victory over yourself. 

Our course is clear. We must sustain Manufac- 
tures—not only for the reasons already assigned, 
but as the true, best nutriment of our foreign 
trade, and our strongest bond of political union.— 
Great Britain céndescends to receive from us the 
raw materials of her Manufactures—she admits 
for her purposes and interests our cotton. The 
cotton growing interest of this country is a great 
and important one; nothing ought to be done, or 
said, or thought, that can injure it. But I cannot 
conceive how cotton planters can be injured, when 
you raise up at home a rival customer—able to 
pay—-who purchases more, with the exception of 
England, than all the ether countries of Hurope—- 
and who next to England purchases the most and 
pays as well. We must have announced to us 
new notions of commercial dealing, if between 
two commercial competitors, the introduction of a° 
third is injurious to the holder of the article. Can 
any one doubt that home competition has kept up 
the price of our cotton abroad ? And is not this a 
direct benefit to the Southern planter—a substan- 
tial support to foreign trade--a new bond of con- 
nexion—a source of reciprocal benefit and grate- 
ful fecling between the North and South? Will 
not then the errors—the flimsy errors that have 
veiled the trith of this matter—be soon stripped | 
away ? Will not the bubbles that have been froth-_ 
ed up and blown out from the ferment of Congres- | 
sional declamation, though irradiated by many a} 
rainbow hue, explode at the touch, and vanish into. 
empty air? Indeed it is only from manufactures 
that we can now look for an active and extended | 
Commerce. ’ 

With some, and to be sure, important excep- | 
tions, we are ceasing to be the exporters of the) 
gross produce of the forest, or the field—-we have | 
avast old country of our own to supply. Our 
coasting trade, the best nursery of seamen, is 
hourly increasing, through the aid of manufac- 
In extent. variety, quickness of returns, 
reguisition of nautical talent, and of course the | 


tures. 


est, the navigation of the country. 


| faculty of forming it, it is unparalleled. I deem 
| this last circumstance as important as it is pecu- 
‘liar. A voyage from the State of Maine to New- 
nation? It is even allowed by Adam Smith, that | Orleans, for instance, demands all the varieties of from that it can never exhaust. 


) skill and care, all the ruggedness of strength, all 


| the intrepidity of spirit, all the look-out vigilance, 
‘if I may so express it, that constitute the merit 
‘and character of a sailor. It indispensably re- 
‘quires every thing but astronomical navigation, 
‘and costly chronometers ; and these we may safe- 
ly leave to those highlwestimable but favoured 
sons of Neptune, who traversing the Indian seas 
under the kind influence of trade winds and se- 
rene skies, enjoy a comparative ease and luxury 
of condition. 

Undoubtedly the most specious and able oppo- 
nents of Manufactures, are those alarmed commer- 
cial capitalists who kindly some years since, and 
very fairly under the circumstances, furnished us 
with coarse India cottons at thirty cents a yard.— 
They say they are tired of having constantly 
sounded in their ears the fact—the truth—that 
those incomparably better are now furnished for 
seven cents a yard by our own manufetures.— 
Truth it seems loses its relish by repetition. It is 
the sad complaint of a recent grave publication 
that its authors sicken at finding it every where 
renewedly repeated from Hamilton’s Report, that 
the temporary favour to the manufacturer would 
end in national benetit ; that the momentary en- 
hancement ef price would assuredly terminate in 
certain and steady diminution. ‘The Parliament 
of Great Britain deemed it necessary to impose 
for the protection of her peculiarly home manufac- 
tures, against the claims of her India manufac- 
tures, a duty of £123 sterling for every £100 of 
the true value, as evidenced by the public sales of 
the East India Company. Here in addition to all 
costs and charges, ireight, insurance, commissions 
and agency, was a uty of one hundred and twen- 
ty-three per cent, imposed, and so imposed as to 
render evasion impossible. This was done in spite 
of the East in¢tia Company—an empire within an 
empire—connected with the finance of the coun 
try—in some cevree contro!ling its great organ, 
the Bank of England-—respected if noi dreaded 
by the ministers—with at leasi sixty able mem- 
bers of parliament, chosen Ly its influence—rep- 
resenting its interests—and itself the Regent over 
sixty millions of men. And yet some of us who 
have been instrumental in procuring a measure of 
faint analogy for our own country, have been 
charged by those not quite yet an East India Com- 
pany, with hostility to that great essential inter- 
As if we could 
have been so senseless and inconsistent in urging 
a fair degree of support to the general Manufac- 
tures of the country, to harbour any ill-will to the 
proudest and most successful of them all. For 
what is a ship but the noblest specimen of manu- 
facture human skill can exhibit—and in that, 
what nation has shown skill surpassing our own ? 
No—no—God speed the ship-—the shuttl—and 
the plough—says every manufacturer who under- 
stands his own interest and that of the nation.— 
That ship is every day returning more and moe 
freighted with the gross materials that manufac- 
tures demand—and is every day more and more 
accustomed to ad to its outward cargo the im-. 
proving orticles that our shuttle furnishes, begin- 
ning to be cheap enough for foreign competition, 
and valuable enough for foreign envy ; and they 
both are increasing their demand of the plough, 


with no other envy of it than the delightful one, 
that it is its proud prerogative to make that better 
which it vexes, and to draw inexhaustible plenty 


What was Brougham’s consoling apology for the 
excessive exportation to this country of 716, 717, 
"18 ? He rejoiced in them because by their glut 
\they would stifle in the cradle those rising Manu- 

factures in the United States which the war had 
‘forced into existence. After this declaration fron, 

a liberal and enlightened statesman, seeking his 
‘country’s good, though perhaps wishing us no 
‘harm, the security of our national Manufactures 
‘becomes doubly an object of national pride and na 
‘tional honour, the Statesman’s care and the Patri 
‘ot’s love. We ought to arouse for them even our 
‘most affectionate zeal, when we find their destruc 

tion is the object of that powerful, enlightened 

and persevering nation, who now sits eminent and 
elate upon that throne of prosperity, which has 
been erected by the labour and decorated by the 
skill and taste of her manufacturers and artists— 
and whose broad and deep foundation it is the con- 
stant efforts of her statesmen to confirm and con- 
solidate. “Our steam engines,” her statesman 
and orators exclaim, “ pay the interest of our na- 
tional debt and fight our battles.” The inventions 
of Arkwright more than redeem the errors of Lord 
North. The improvements of Watt—the genius 
and taste of Wedgewood sustained the political 
heroism of Pitt, and enabled him to be the pilot 
that weathered the storm—they now aid the firm- 
ness, prudence, and dexterity of Canning—and 
promise a durability of pre-eminence coeval with 
science, and unless checked by American fore- 
sight and imitation, co-extensive with the Globe. 
It is here on this very spot—this dear Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, that I wish to 
proclaim again and again, as with the voice ofa 
messenger bringing glad tilings, that the interests 
of Commerce—of Manufactures—of Agriculture, 
are congenial and identical. Let us, then, uniting 
in perfect political harmony, raise here a temple 
to the genius of public utility—of national indus. 
try—Let it be decorated by three Altars—the first 
simple and turf-clad, dedicated to AGricuLtTuRE : 
The second to Manuractures, emblazoned by 
the embellishments of every art: The third, to 
Commerce, constructed of the beaks of ships, of 
sterner stuff than the Carthagenian galleys, the 
rostrum of the Gracchi, and of Tully, surmounted, 
surrounded by naval trophies. On the first we will 
leave a space for a name to be inscribed. On the 
second we would transfer one from a fact record- 
‘ed, on a more imperishable monument than the al- 
tar and temple itself—Hamilton’s Report on Man- 
ufactures in 1791, in which the introduction of the 
first cotton mill in this country is mentioned, and 
the introducer was Starer. And on the oth- 
er we would engrave with the point of the sword 
of Greene, the name of Perry. Yes—this is 
consecrated soil_—It was here our ancestors first 
announced in terms plain and unevasive, the doc- 
trine not of mere religious toleration, but of per- 
fect religious freedom. Here they held forth that 
lively experiment, that a most flourishing civil 
state may stand, and best be maintained with a 
full liberty in religious concernments. It 1s their 
voices I hear—their forms I see—imploring us to 
imitate their example, and demanding of us why 
we cannot be the authors of a new doctrine, of 
perfect political, as they were of religious concili- 
ation. Our different theories and dogmas, the ex- 
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travagance of our faith, the violence of our contro- 
versies—will not save us—we must show our faith 
in our geod works—we wust cultivate those agri- 
cultural virtues that feed the hungry and give drink 
to the thirsty—those manufacturing virtues that 
clothe the naked—that commercial Samaritan vir- 
tue, that wil] leave a penny at the inn, for the re- 
lief of either, if wounded or afflicted. As a State, 
with a policy of our own, dictated by our peculiar 
situation, we must endeavour to remain unaffected 
and unintimidated by extraneous clamour. We 
are territorially the smallest State in the Union— 
but we are relatively, and in proportion to our ter- 
ritory, the most populous, the most commercial,ihe 
most manufacturing of them all. When we add to 
our other advantages an improved and scientific 
Agriculture, we shall be, if we are not now, the 
most opulent and prosperous. We envy not the 
wide-spread territory or the weightier political 
power of other States. We console ourselves with 
recollecting, and we hope not immoJestly, that it 
is recorded by a master critic of antiquity, that the 
Statue of Hercules, by Lysippus, merely a foot in 
height, was a more consummate specimen of taste 
and genius, filled the imagination more, and af- 
fected jt more sublimely, than the Colossus of 


Rhodes! 
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Horticultural and Agricultural Society of Jamaica. 
A Society with the above title has been estab- 
lished in Jamaica under very favourable auspices. 
The following gentlemen are among the officers 
of this Institution—Patron, His Grace William, 
Duke of Manchester,&c.—President, Edward Na- 


thaniel Bancroft, M. D. Fellow of the Royal Col- | 


lAge of Physicians, &c.— Vice Presidents, Honor- 
able John Mais, Samuel Murphy, Esq.—Treasur- 
er, Robert Smith, Esq.—Secretary, John Miller, 
M. D).—Honorary Members of the Council, The 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Jamaica— 
The Hon, William Anglin Scarlett, Chief Justice, 
The Hon. William Burge, Attorney General.— 
George Manners, Esq. His Brittanic Majesty's 
Consul, in this City, is elected Honorary Member 
to this Society. 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOIL. 
A cucumber 6 feet long, was, some time since, 


growing in a gentleman’s garden in Chariottsville, | 


Va. There was raised a cucumber in Boscawen, 
N. H. which,on the 28th of August was 22 inches 
nlength and 12 inches in girth. Another cucum- 
ber in Haverhill, N. H. on the 22nd of August was 
5 feet 2 inches in length and 12 in girth. A 
water melon in Georgia, this season, weighed 45 
pounds. The Merrimack Journal of the Ist inst. 
mentions “a Bean pod which measures over 22 
inches and contains 1! well formed beans.” A 


Beet was lately dug from a gentleman’s garden in 


Norfolk, Va. measuring 18 inches in circumference, | 


2 inches from the top of the root to the end of 
the largest prong, and weighing 17 pounds. An 
Early York Cabbage, raised in Virginia, was pre- 
sented to the Editor of the American Farmer, 
about the middle of July last, which measured 3 
feet in circumference. A turnipin Haverhill, N. H. 
weighed 18 pounds, and measured 3 feet round.— 
Mr Ferguson, of Dixmont, Maine, has raised ap- 
ples, measuring a foot in circumference. They 
grew on a tree which had never borne before, and 
as large round as the tree. 
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The Annual Cattle Shows will be held at Brigitt-_ 


on, Mass. October 18 and 19—at Worcester, Mass. 
October, 11—at Wilton, N. I. Sept. 20, 21—and | 
at Concord, Mass. on the LJth of October. 


Gen Jones, who some time since wrote a very | 
able letter on the inefficiency of the present mili- 
tia system, has been elected to the North Carolina | 
House of Commons, against his expressed wish ;| 
nay, he even went about electioneering against | 
hinself, but was quite wppccessful ' 


——--— ! 





The Lard Lieutenant of Lanarkshire, (England) , 
in answer to the numerous applications which have | 
been made to him from the Upper Ward, regard- | 


ing emigration to Canada, has notified that gov- | 


ernment have had the subject under consideration; | 
but it is not possible at present to afford any pub- | 


lic aid, as no money has been voted by parliament 
\ 


for that purpose. 





The City Council of Savannah inas recently pass- 
ed an ordinance providing that all grocers who, 
retail spirituous liquors by less than a quart at a 
time shall pay an annual sum of $75 for a license ; 
and those who sell by the quart and upwards, shall 
take out a license of $45. 


Near 11,000 votes for Members of Congress have 


‘state, Indiana! ' 


Dysentery und Cholera Morbus.— 
Put 1 oz. castor oil, 40 drops laudanum, 2 grains 
‘gum arabic, 2 grains loaf sugar, a few drops pep- 
-permint, into halfa pint of soft water, shake it’ 
, well together, and give a grown person one table 
spoon full every 15 minutes. The above is said 
/to have been often used and with uniform success. 





Kenrick Nursery. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
for sale as usual near the Brighton Post Of- 
fice. ‘The Nursery contains a good variety | 
of English Cherry Trees; and of Pear trees, and gen- 
tlemen who seasonably apply can obtain samples of | 
several of Mr Kuight’s new kinds. Also many thous- 
ands of grafted apple trees of superior kinds, good size, 
and allowed by all to be very thrifty and handsome.— 
Several (housand of budded Peach rees, consisting ofa 
choice collection of about 40 of the best sorts discover- 
{ed in gardens or the market ; the peach trees are from 
5 to 8 feet high, and the buyer may take his choice at 
, 30 cents each; there are likewise plenty of Apricots 
/and Nectarines. 

Of good sized Ornamental trees, the Flowering Cat- | 
alpas, and Horse Chesnut—the Mountain Ash—Weep- 
ing Willow—Silver Fir—Larch—Sugar maple—Eng- 
lish Walnut—Butternut, &c. Currant bushes,—the 
{common red of all sizes, by the dozen, hundred or 
thousand, on moderate terms.—Also the large Dutch, 


} 
! 
! 


| White, and Red;—the Champaine and the Black.— | 


| Red, White and Damask Rose tushes.—Senna, Gum, 
|; Acacia, English grapes,—Red and White Antwerp 
| Raspberries, &c. &c. 

| 
lily viewed, stands in no nced of that exuberant and in- 
| cessant praise, the interested and artful lavish on dis- 
tant splendid Nurseries, which they well know are lo- 
cated in a wrong direction for supplying people in these 
Northern States. For it is an established maxim, of 
which they cannot be ignorant, that trees of rapid lux- 
uriant growth, ought not to be robbed of their roots 
and removed from a mild to a colder situation,—but 
the reverse; hence experienced Agriculturists io Rhode 
Island and its vicinity, give a decided preference to 
trees from Northern Nurseries. 


Orders addressed to J. & W. Kenriek, and sent to WRAL. Rye, 
the Brighton post office, or left at the office of Dana & | 1 


Venno in State “treet, will be duly attended to; and 
trecs will be packed in clay and matt{s for shipping when 





ordered , but distant gentlemen should always employ 
some agent in the City to receive and pay for them.— 
On Saturdays, packed trees will be delivered in Boston 
free of charge for conveyance. 

It is now pretty well known that in removing trees, 


one year’s growth is frequently lost, if the trees hap- 


pen to survive, by an unreasonable diminution of the 
roots, therefore special care shall be taken for their 
preservation. Sept. 15 





Bremen Geese. 

FOR sale by the Subscriber, at his place in Charles 
town. 24 large Bremen Geese, which at 5 months old 
weigh’d from 15 to20|bs. each. Some of this same breed 
have been fattened to weigh 30lbs and not unfrequent 
25lbs. each. 

They are recommended in preference to all othe: 
geese, by their weight, fine flavoured meat, are remark- 
ably prolific and hardy, yielding three times the quan- 
tity of down and feathers in the course of the year, and 
of extra quality compared with the common geese.— 
They are perfectly white. 

The original stock of these geese was imported by 
Ebenezer Rollins lsq. of Boston. The price is $5 each, 
taking one or the whole. SAMUEL JAQUES Jr. 

Sept. 6th 126. 
~ Cash will be paid al this office, for the follow- 
ing numbers of the New England Farmer, 40, 43, 44, 
48, vol. iv. 





been taken in one District, in that newly settled | ~ 


‘This Nursery, within six miles of Boston and so eas- 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Corrected every Thursday evening. 


TO 


| FROM | 
| DC 
APPLES, best, bbl 1 50) 1°75 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. | 80 60 82 50 
pearl do. - - - - | 95 OO 97 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush 200, 2 jg 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - bbl. 10 00. 10 95 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | ' $00 8 50 
6 No 2, new, - - 600: 6 37 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, ! Ib. 1% m1) 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - i) 12 

; | 

skimmed milk, 7 3 5 
faa == «+ + « © © 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - - - [bush 95| 1 60 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 4 75) 4 87 
Genesee, T's | 450 4 87 
Rye, best, oT mee | 3 25) 3 50 
GRAIN, Rye -— - - + = bush! 7) 74 
Corn - - + = * £0 G2 
Bariey - ee 73 76 
Oats - - o, eLre 38 49 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | ib. 10 il 

HOPS, No 1, Inspection Pet } 
LIME, - -- - - lcask; = 91.00 


OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern )zal. | 15 80 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 250 2 75 


‘ 





PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 

navy, mess, do. | 11 25 11 50 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 10 87 1) 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush 167 1 70 

Clover c+ + =o Ge | + 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | 33 50 
do do unwashed) 25 83 
do 3-4 washed 30 35, 
do 1-2 do | 25 30 
Native - - = do 20 25 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 40 45 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 39 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces - - - - | lb. 10' 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . | g 
vs whole hogs, - - - ti 
WEAls us 4 ee ee - = | 6 10 
MUTTON,  . 5! 10 
POULTRY, - -.-+ = - = | 10 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - ! if 0) 
lump, best, - . - | | o5 
BOGE. - <2. ese ce ce © | 14 
retail, - - - - {bush % 1 00 
Indian, do.- . - - | | 90) 1 00 
POTATORS, Tote ae 37 
'CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - [bbl.! 1 OF 1 95 
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MISCELLANIES. | in money had been recovered; the notes were wet,| .Vorth American Review.—We have been in- 

ee == <= but not materially injured. Several papers of val- formed, and with pleasure state, that the demand 
Thomas Campbell, the poet—We are sorry to ne, leases, &c. were found ina state of preserva- for this popular periodical has increased so much 
to see any of the chaste and delightful productions | Pvt The vessel was-a complete wreck ; a con- lef late, that a second: edition of the two tee? nam. 
of this author, be-rondo’d, if we may use the term,| .iderable quantity of bones were found in the steer- bers, and a third edition of the July number for 
by injudicious musical composers, that on a super- | age, but there was such a mass of mud andrubbish 12825, are now in press. Its circulation is not in- 
ficial perusal of them, as sct to some music, they in the place that it was impossible to say how ma- | creasing in our own republic alone. Patrons con- 
seein like arrant nonsense. The following notice | ny bodies there might be. The jacket of a very ‘tinue to send their names from South America. 
of two of his songs is from the London Magazine ; | young boy was picked up, enclosing the ribs only, from England, and other parts of the Eastern Con- 
and though rendered seemingly ridiculous by the} 344 no other part was visible. The body of a fe-\tinent. Every number of late has exhibited pro- 
airs which accompany them, the reader should re- male was found on the wie deck, so deeayed found learning and pleasant humor to render it 
collect that these airs are not the Poet’s, but the | that the dress only identified it to be that of Miss palatable. [Traveller.) 
musical composer’s, which, may be excellent i” M’Intosh. ‘The copper boilers had collapsed in a seer 
themselves, we have never seen them but improp- | surprising manner, and are useless, as boilers.— | Ohio Yellore Tobacco.—This Tobacco has hither- 


erly applied. | ‘The sudden condensation of the steam, it was sup- | © been sent to the Baltimore market, where it has 
been sold from 88 to 50 per cwt. according to 


What is more calculated to excite contemptuous | posed had produced a vacuum, and the pressure of, 
merriment, than the swelling measure of « 0 i the surrounding water on the outside caused this quality. Expenses of wagoning something like $3 
Mear,” sung to the words of that well known) effect, A variety of articles, a sword,silver teapot, —From B. it has been principally carried in foreign 








Psalm, beginning | baskets, parcels of wearing apparel, pocket books, bottoms to Holland, Germany, Russia, &c. Some 
“ With rev’rence let the sa-a-aints appear, '&c. had been picked up in the cabin. A number ofthe Ohio Merchants vate abe nated ” try the New- 
A-a-nd bow-ow-ow before the Lord.” of bottles, supposed to have contained whiskey, York market for sale and export. The quantity 


[lere the music and poetry are both standard, but, were found full, but the spirit was invariably Ps y ot oa eyroeer > a ee we — 
the fault lies in uniting them ; and ‘tis just so with , changed for liquid ofa bitter taste. It is a remark- ~ e 6, COCR, BOUT HUF MONS Cr pPouNes. 
the following songs, which are the subject of the’ able fact, that the body of a female, which floated A book has lately been published at Cincinnati 
London Critic’s exclamations. | from the wreck, and supposed to be that ofa cook Opi, entitled «The Vine-dressers’ Guide by Soho 
Two Songs.—The Music by Mr J. Barnett, the | maid, was in a better state of preservation than James Dufour.’ The price of the work is one dollar. 
Nonsense by Mr T. Campbell. | any other that had been found; and it had been 
Song First.—If a——ny white wing’d power | freely asserted that she was in a state of intoxica- JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
above, My joys and griefs survey, The day when | tion at the time the accident happened. The work Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
thou wert born my love, He sure—ly sure—ly | of the contractor, Mr Brown, was finished on the York. 
bless’d that day, He sure—ly sure—ly bless’d that | 24th of July. IN bet alf of the proprietors of the above 
: 7? 2 > lips th’ inish’ “ , ; { nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders o 
day. I gaz’d and felt upon my lips th unfinish 4 Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, a Meer tnipe we we a _ sacenniga “ % 
accents hang, One moment’s bliss, one burning | a ‘ : horticulturists who may be desirous of stock 
> ‘ o? ; ie “hight &/and give a man all the pleasure of boxing without’ Jo their zardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
kiss, to rapture chang’d each pang, each pang ;| r . i ag Ser S “ rent trece of the Ene: 
Oo ’ ape Ao ig b B %G pars +ithe blows. I could wish, that learned men would sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the present 
sand pe gp . \ wid weg “Rigg NIN “ed ie jlay out that time which they employ in controvers- | autumn. r ' 
ment’s bliss, one burning Kiss, one moment's Diiss, | 5,2 ang disputes about nothing, in their method of Bioopcoon & Co. attend personally to the inoculating 


: ‘ aC ’ : : ’ : : , and engrafting of all their fruit tre chasers 
one burning kiss, to rapture chang’d each pang | fighting with their own shadows. It might con- n grafting of frui es, and purchaser 




















> ea otis in “ save | ~ . | may rely with confidence that the trees they order will! 
. nr white pon , it af pegs fo 2 | duce very much to evaporate the spleen, which var mde way . : 
oe pene ne , nik - ys Be gM | : are }makes them uneasy tothe public as well as to The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 
my love, “He ee Sees bless'd that day, He | th omselves.—.dddison. ‘ ceive orders for any quantity of 
surely surely bless’d that day . And though as | FRUIT AND FOREST TREES 
swift as lightnings flash, Those tranced moments | The Rich Farquhar.—It is stated that a lady now | FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
flew, Not all the waves of time shall wash, shall | residing in America, is the first claimant to the AND 
wash, thy memory from my view, thy memory from! jmmense property of the late Mr Farquhar, a mis- PLANTS. 
my view , thy memory from—my-: view. ler of considerable note. She was some years since And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 





and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 
to him. 


: i y oy Tew | The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
usemory, thy.~thy—thy me—mo-——ry! ‘Oh | MEF.) _..2 90. qnantity of Cotton received at New Or-! _ , en i 
y, thy 3 y ) ‘leans from the Ist of October last to the end of Ju-| 24 bas been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 


Campbell, mr. mr, mr. mr.—Tommy Camp—bell ! F Sadia ME ten ote ij 4] fer those in want of trees to any of the Horticulturists 
Song Second.—Withdraw not yet those lips and | !¥s WS <40,000 bates, exceeding that of the pre- jg this city and its vicinity, and if ocular demonstration 

fingers, Whose touch to mine is rap—ture’s spell; ceding years by about 40,000 bales. is desired, | invite those who wish to be thus satisfied, 
5 


¢ . . | a 4 <r é > ine , es i 1 < > “O- 
Life's joy for us a moment lingers, And death| ‘There is exhibiting in Now York a clustor of {7samine the tees in my garden at Dorchester 
: y i. CO = > : , } are “ . Sa 4 " r a . “ 2 j v . ’ yeCats as : 
—— o the hes ord | arewell, — the word ' sixteen apples from a tree in New ark, N.J. They some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
Farewell—, in the word Farewell—, in the word | are unripe, on a branch half an inch in diameter,of vigorous state. 

Farewell, The hour that bids us part and go, It ‘four stems (four apples upon each)which are with-) Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
sounds not yet, oh! no no no, The hour that bids' jn four inches of each other. At the end of the . as ZB. COOK Jr. 

| Pade » ' gers’ Building—Congress Stre 
us part and go, It sounds not yet, oh! no no no,| branch 18 inches from the cluster are three more a a ale a — a 
, s } A , Aug Sth. 1820. ptf. 
Che hour that bids us part and go, It sounds not jsound apples. They are all larger than hen’s| ————————— ———________- 

ry. . 2 . 

yet, oh! no no no no no no no. ‘eggs. To Farmers and Agriculturists. 

Time, while 1 gaze upon thy sweetness, flies, | WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 

ike ¢ Te) e row Ww > | ‘ ‘ ; 1 wy = . 7 e > c . 
se eS me dt Tomorrow where irequired for Philadelphia and the immediate ba mg mi No. 2A vg to atcus! has just 
ahs > 36 > e * received trom in am county, onnecticu smai 
shall be his fleetness, When thou art parte ‘neighborhood. ¢ \ , 2 small 


from my soul, Our hearts shall beat, our tears shall ’ ; ,_ | qaantity of White Malberry Tree seed, of Mis Wenson’s 
flow, our hearts shall beat, our tears shall flow, But|_ I electing members of the Pennsylvania Legis-| growth. The excellence of the leaf for the food of the 


arti i ‘ ;_ Silk Worm is too well known to need further recom 
not to—ge—-ther, no no no, our hearts shall beat, | !#ture the parties are in some part of the state di-/™" ° | oll “ Auwoct 4 
J " ¥ j ‘ . ° a . aT 
our tears shall flow, but not together, no no no no vided into the friends and — of the “ Grand - a oe ee ee Re a ee 
nono no no no no no! (eleven times.) Pennsylvania Canal System. ) Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
{London Magazine. | Seventy-five cents a bushel is offered for Barley 2+ Payable at the end of the year—but those who 
SR, RE a2 at th Ww naw Beawers “ | pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 
The Si ieteet quale ciliaris 7 weuouedh wt melienbahcten i ; entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 
The Steamboat Comet, which was sunk off Scot- ow . . 
a A Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subseribers 
Jand,about a year since,and which had so long and he 5 ati 
- es . : > loubted whether “ Facilis descensus” will apply. |*"¢ entitled to a sizth volume gratis. 
so highly excited public attention and sympathy, |@oUoted whether © - § Cescensu: , fm, ply. | New subscribers can be fernished with the preced 
has beep completely hanled upon the beach. £730 Palladium. ling numbers of the current volume 


Oh! Mr T. Campbell, what shall wash shell| married to a Frenchman. 
wash this stuff, this stuff from thy memory, thy, 


Above six hundred barrels of flour per day are 














With regard to Capt. Symmes’ inner World, it is | 
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